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THE EEECTION OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 

By MKS. ABBY GUNN BAKEE. 
(R€ad before the Society, November 19, 1912.) 

To obtain an at all adequate grasp of the story of 
the erection of the White House, and incidentally of 
all of the public buildings of the national capital — the 
story must be fitted to the time, the place and the con- 
ditions which then existed. It will easily be recalled 
that in the days of our colonial history the Congresses 
were uncertain bodies with no permanent place of 
meeting. It was Benjamin Franklin who made what 
was probably the first suggestion for a permanent Fed- 
eral Union, the plan of which was laid before a Con- 
gress assembled at Albany in 1754 for renewing an 
alliance with the tribes of American Indians known as 
the Six Nations. Eleven years afterward, upon the 
news that the English Parliament had passed the 
Stamp Act, a Congress of nine of the colonies met at 
New York to take action thereon. 

In 1774 occurred the first meeting of that body 
which subsequently became known as the Continen- 
tal Congress, which convened at Philadelphia. It met 
there again the year following, but in the fiery days of 
the Eevolution it was constantly on the wing. In De- 
cember, 1776, when the British came into Philadel- 
phia it fled to Baltimore. The following March it re- 
turned to Philadelphia, but in September, when some 
drunken soldiers broke in on its deliberations, it hur- 
ried away and for three days sat at Lancaster and 
from there went to York, Pennsylvania, for the winter. 
The next summer it was meeting again at Philadel- 
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pliia, but once more the soldiers appeared and then it 
held its sessions successively at Princeton, Annapolis, 
and Trenton. Then in January, 1785, it went to New 
York City, where it finally died a natural death in 
1788 and where the Federal Congress was born March 
4, 1789. This hasty glance recalls for us the migratory 
meeting places of the Congresses of our forefathers 
and it was of course this condition which accentuated 
the need of a permanent seat of government. The 
subject had been discussed so thoroughly, both in and 
out of Congress, that when the Constitutional Con- 
vention met in May, 1787, it was one of the first mat- 
ters which came up for consideration and was one of 
the first subjects embodied in that magna charta of 
our republic — ^the Constitution. Article 1, Section 8 
reads : 

[Congress shall] '^Exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of Government of the United 
States.'' 

Soon afterward, the states of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland passed laws transferring to the 
United States exclusive jurisdiction over any district 
within their respective states which Congress might 
choose for the seat of government, and at the first 
session of the Federal Congress which met in New 
York, March 4, 1789, the subject of the site of the 
permanent seat speedily became a burning issue. The 
Eastern members of the body united under a resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Benjamin Goodhue, of Massachu- 
setts, on September 3, 1789, designating 

**some convenient place on the East bank of the river Sus- 
quehanna in the State of Pennsylvania and that until the 
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necessary buildings be erected for the purpose the seat of 
Government ought to continue at the City of New York." 
The Southern members rallied to the resolution of- 
fered by Mr. Richard Bland Lee, of Virginia. 

'*That a place as nearly central as a convenient communica- 
tion with the Atlantic Ocean and an easy access to the West- 
ern Territory will permit, ought to be selected and estab- 
lished as the permanent seat of Government of the United 
States/' 

To them of course ^^the place as nearly central" 
meant upon the banks of the Potomac river. The de- 
bate ran for many months and became acrimonious in 
the extreme. 

An interesting bit of history which Jefferson relates 
in his diary fits in here so perfectly that although it is 
well remembered it will bear repeating briefly : It will 
be recalled that the Eevolutionary War left many 
States burdened with debt. An effort, called the ''Act 
of the Assumption," had been made to have Congress 
assume the payment of these debts on the ground that 
the money had been spent for the general demand 
caused by the war and should be paid from the gen- 
eral treasury. It produced a white heat of feeling, so 
much so that all legislation was stopped — the settle- 
ment of the permanent seat of government with other 
matters — and the fear was openly expressed that the 
Union would go to pieces over the question. 

It was just at this time that Jefferson arrived from 
his mission in France to take up his duties as Secre- 
tary of State. One morning soon after his return he 
was on his way to see President Washington when he 
met the Secretary of Treasury, Hamilton, near the 
executive mansion, who drew him to one side and in 
the strongest terms laid the case before him. In his 
diarv Jefferson records that he told Hamilton he 
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though it impossible that reasonable men consulting 
together coolly could fail by mutual sacrifices of opin- 
ion to form a compromise when so great an issue was 
at stake as the preservation of the Union. He believed 
if the contending leaders could be brought together 
where they could discuss matters dispassionately, a 
compromise could be effected, and he invited Hamilton 
to bring some of the leaders to his house for a dinner 
the night following. Jefferson also invited three or 
four of his friends. At the dinner the opposing fac- 
tions were gathered and a compromise was accom- 
plished. By its agreement the two men who favored 
the Potomac location. White and Lee (but White, Jef- 
ferson says, with a revulsion of stomach almost con- 
vulsive), agreed to change their votes against the As- 
sumption Act. 

On his side, Hamilton promised he would, with the 
help of Eobert Morris, turn enough votes in Congress 
to secure the Potomac site for the permanent seat of 
government, a promise which he made good soon there- 
after, as it will be recalled that on the 9th of July, 
1790, by a vote of 32 to 29 in the House and 14 to 12 in 
the Senate, the bill for the present site became a law. 
As a pacifier to Pennsylvania it was provided that 
Congress should meet in Philadelphia during the ten 
years interim from 1790 to 1800, while the capitol and 
other public buildings were being erected. 

While this ^^bit of history," as to how the votes were 
secured, is doubtless true, yet from start to finish all 
through those years when the subject of the seat of 
government was being discussed the Father of his 
Country, the far seeing, immortal Washington, was 
the indisputable, dominating force which eventually 
brought the national capital to its southern site, and 
certainly with no selfish ulterior motives. The terri- 
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tory contiguous to Georgetown or Alexandria was 
about as centrally located as any elsewhere within the 
Thirteen Original States, the Potomac was a navigable 
stream within communicable distance of the Atlantic, 
and Washington fully expected to connect it with the 
'^ Great Western Territory" by an elaborate system 
of canals. With all his heart he believed what he 
wrote in one of his letters of this period in which he 
said, 

''From the advantages given it by nature and its proximity 
to a rich interior country and the Western territory, the Fed- 
eral City will become the Emporium of the United States." 

Believing this, he designed the government on a plan 
for which coming centuries must still do him honor. 

The Act establishing the seat of government em- 
powered the President to appoint three commission- 
ers who were to survey, purchase, or accept such quan- 
tity of land within the said district ^'as the President 
shall. deem proper for the use of the United States and 
according to such plans as he shall approve.'' 

The Act provided, further, that 

''prior to the first Monday in December next [1790] all offi- 
cers attached to the seat of Government of the United States 
shall be removed to, and until the said first Monday in De- 
cember, 1800, shall remain at the city of Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania." 

The commissioners appointed by the President were 
empowered to have complete control of the federal 
territory and the erection of the public buildings dur- 
ing this ten years interim. As can be seen this Act of 
Congress gave Washington almost unlimited juris- 
diction in all affairs pertaining to the new capital. 
The proviso made for the Commissioners to accept 
grants of money was inserted in order to make avail- 
able the $72,000 which the legislature of Maryland had 
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voted in her cession of land for the federal district and 
the $120,000 donated by the State of Virginia, money 
which was most imperatively needed and which en- 
abled the constructive work to start. 

It will be recalled that Washington -named as the 
first Commissioners, 2d of April, 1791, three tried 
friends, of whose efficiency he had personal knowl- 
edge — comrades of the Eevolution — General Thomas 
Johnson, the first governor of the State of Maryland; 
David Stuart, who had married the widow (Eleanor 
Calvert Custis) of John Park Custis, Martha Wash- 
ington's son; and Daniel Carroll of Marlboro', the 
wealthy Maryland landowner. Soon afterward Wash- 
ington appointed the surveyors L 'Enfant and EUicott, 
and the latter part of March, just before he started on 
the memorable trip he took through the Southland that 
spring (1791), he came in person to see what progress 
was being made in the new federal district. He stopped 
at Suter's Tavern in Georgetown on March 28th where 
he examined the surveys of L 'Enfant and EUicott and 
the next day went on horseback, with them and the three 
Commissioners, over the property which was to be 
secured for the seat of government. He met the nine- 
teen original landowners during the day and that even- 
ing had them meet him at his hotel, where he closed the 
bargain with them for their lands. Of this transaction 
he wrote in full to the Secretary of State, Jefferson, 
from Mount Vernon March 31, 1791. In the letter he 
said: 

** Having been so fortunate as to reconcile the contending 
interests of Georgetown and CarroUsburg, and to unite them 
in such an agreement as permits the public purpose to be car- 
ried into effect on an extensive and proper scale, I have the 
pleasure to transmit to you the enclosed proclamation which, 
after annexing the seal of the United States and your counter 
signature you will cause to be published. 
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**The terms entered into by me on the part of the United 
States, with the landholders of Georgetown and CarroUsburg 
are, all the land from Eock Creek along the river to the East- 
ern Branch, and so upwards to or above the Ferry, including 
a breadth of about one and one-half miles, the whole contain- 
ing from three to five thousand acres, is ceded to the Public 
on condition, that, when the whole shall be surveyed and laid 
off as a city (which Major L' Enfant is now directed to do), 
the present proprietors shall retain every other lot, and for 
such part of the land as may be taken for public use, for 
squares, walks, and so forth, they shall be allowed at the rate 
of twenty-five pounds per acre, the public having the right to 
reserve such parts of the wood on the land as may be thought 
necessary to be perserved for ornament, the landholders to 
have the use and profits of all the grounds until the city is 
laid off into lots and sale is made of those lots, which, by this 
agreement, becomes public property. Nothing is to be al- 
lowed for the ground which may be occupied as streets or 
alleys. 

**To these considerations all the principal landholders, ex- 
cept the purchaser of Slater's property, who was not present, 
has subscribed, and it is not doubted that the few who were 
not present will readily come into the measure, even the ob- 
stinate Mr. Burns." 

The bargain which Washington made vrith the land- 
owners that evening at the Suter Hotel was supposed 
by all parties at that time to be mutually advantageous 
and while subsequent events did not prove it the 
bonanza which the landowners expected, yet it gave to 
the American people their beautiful national capital. 
With the details of this transaction in his mind, it is 
not surprising that L 'Enfant had the courage to lay out 
the sightly reservations, the broad streets, and the 
magnificent avenues which still make the chief beauty 
of our Federal City. 

What a transformation the ten years of preparation 
for the new seat of government made in the federal 
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territory, ''the ten miles square"! For several years 
it has been the writer's good fortune to make a serious 
study of our colonial and subsequent history, partic- 
ularly in reference to the District of Columbia, search- 
ing many of the original pitpers in the archives of the 
government and also in the libraries of Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, and in consequence the scenes 
of the ten years' activities in the federal territory 
between 1790 and 1800 have become a vivid reality to 
the mind's eye. 

When the ceded territory was surveyed and laid out 
in town ''lotts" all of the land from the mouth of the 
Eastern Branch to Georgetown, aside from the little 
settlement on the Eastern Branch known as CarroUs- 
burgh and another one at the east of Observatory Hill 
called Funkstown but which later became Hamburgh, — 
was either covered with the forest primeval or occu- 
pied by thrify farms of growing tobacco or corn. Just 
imagine the excitement there must have been when 
these, mostly shrewd, well-to-do, landowners, and 
farmers knew that the United States Government was 
to be the purchaser and that their own lands were to be 
the site of the capital of the nation ! No wonder that 
they thought that they could give the land for the 
streets and avenues and contribute every other city lot 
advantageously. 

One of the Senate Eeports of this period contains 
the statement that 

** During the first six years the government was at Washing- 
ton there prevailed, not only in this country but all over 
Europe a degree of enthusiasm bordering on madness, respect- 
ing the future destinies of this metropolis." 

Seemingly the ^^ madness" dated even earlier than 
those six years, but it can be put down for a certainty 
that it was not long before transpiring events were 
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occurring at the new seat which must have frozen the 
enthusiasm of the Commissioners at least! Think of 
the difficulties which confronted them during those ten 
years. A decade later when the young town had be- 
come a reality and the publig buildings were in a degree 
habitable Abigail Adams had termed it '^the wilder- 
ness," what the chaos of that wilderness must have 
been while the buildings were in process of erection, 
and the task it laid on those underpaid Commissioners 
can scarcely be exaggerated. It was bricks without 
straw and the Commissioners needed not only all the 
enthusiasm they could muster but grit as well. 

By the 8th of September, 1791, the surveys had pro- 
gressed so favorably that Thomas Jefferson, Secretary 
of State, and ^^ Honorable Madison" attended the Com- 
missioners in conference and it is recorded in their 
report that day that it was decided 

**to name the streets of the Federal City alphabetically one 
way and numerically the other from the Capitol, and that the 
name of the City and Territory shall be the City of Washing- 
ton and the Territory of Columbia." 

The record closes with the statement, 

**The printers throughout the United States are requested to 
insert the above in their papers." 

Washington's modesty in regard to this honor is most 
noticeable. It is said that he was never heard to call 
the capital by any other name than '*The Federal 
City," nor in all of his papers which have been pre- 
served can a single instance be found in which he 
referred to it in any other term.* 

* There is one instance known to the Committee on Publication. In 
his diary for October 9, 1799, General Washington gave himself the 
pleasure of using his own name for the Federal City just once before he 
died. He writes: 

*'Col. [John] Walker & Mr. [Hugh] Nelson [who had arrived at 
Mount Vernon on the 4th] set out for the City of Washington after 
breakfast.'' 
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In October, 1791, a letter is written to Mr. Ellicott 
by the Commissioners instructing him to proceed to 
lay off directly a number of ^^Lotts" immediately 
around and fronting the square on which the Presi- 
dent 's house and capital are to be built. On the first 
Monday of that month Major L 'Enfant is directed to 
employ one hundred and fifty laborers to throw up clay 
at the proposed sites of the President's house and the 
house of Congress. The next item in the records of 
particular interest to us notes that 

''on the 16th day of November, 1791, L 'Enfant on behalf of 
the Public hath rented from John Gibson for ten years to com- 
mence on the 10th day of next month, all quarries of freestone 
on the land on Aquaia Creek at a yearly rental of Twenty 
pounds current money to be paid to the said John Gibson on 
the first day of December in every year." 

I can see that momentous transaction, can't you, in 
the stately white buildings of the President's house 
and the capitol to-day? And I can see also all the 
labor it involved — no steam nor electrical apparatus 
to quarry the needed free stone — the inaccessibility of 
the location, and no railroads! The miles the stone 
must be transported through the rains of summer and 
the snows of winter and the fathomless mud of country 
roads ! And then the scarcity of all labor, an evil that 
was ever present with them from the day the first 
shovel of earth was turned until the last shingle was 
laid. 

On November 25, 1791, the Commissioners' records 
had this notation, 

** Received a letter from the Secretary of State [Thomas Jef- 
ferson] suggesting the expediency of laying out the squares 
and lotts on the avenue from the President's house to the 
Capitol." 

The *^ avenue" only existed on paper then and for a 
10 
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long time afterward, but the engraved plat of the new 
capital was made, — though poor L 'Enfant who had 
made it would not deliver it over to the CJommissioners 
and thus brought on the controversy which terminated 
in his dismissal, — and it was sent broadcast through 
the new States and Europe. It was hailed with delight 
wherever it went and the work making the plan it em- 
bodied a reality was pushed as rapidly as the conditions 
at the new seat of government would permit. 

By March, 1792, the preliminary work had pro- 
gressed so far that the Commissioners ordered an 
advertisement published in the principal towns of the 
United States offering 

'*A premium of five hundred dollars or a medal of that value 
to the person, who before the 15th of the following July, 
should produce to them the first approved plan, if adopted by 
them, for a President's House. On the 16th of July it was 
recorded that the President of the United States with the 
Commissioners examined the several plans for the Capitol 
and the Palace which had been forwarded agreeably to ad- 
vertisements of the 14th of March." 

On the 17th, the examinations were continued and the 
premium for the best plan of a President's house was 
awarded to Mr. James Hoban of Charleston, South 
Carolina. It is also noted 

''that as the plan for a President's house by John Collins 
appeared to the Commissioners to be Scientific and the sec- 
ond in merit, one hundred and fifty dollars is ordered drawn 
on the Treasury as a token of their sense of the merit of his 
essay." 

Two days later, it is recorded, that James Hoban is 
entitled to the reward published and 

''Chuses a Gold Medal of eight or ten guineas the Balance in 
Money." 
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A little further on Hoban's duties to superintend the 
execution of his plans of the ^^ Palace'^ are defined and 
the records add: 

**He is to find himself and to receive three hundred Guineas 
a year.'' 

Then how these records buzz with the activities of 
the times! The new superintendent rushes into his 
work with such zest that on Saturday, the 13th of the 
following October, 1792, the corner stone of the ^'Presi- 
dent's palace," — it is always termed *' palace'' during 
those early days, — ^is in readiness and is laid with 
Masonic ceremonies, ''with befitting pomp and a large 
concourse of people," though unfortunately the one 
who was most desired could not be there, the revered 
President Washington. 

All that winter Mr. Hoban was getting his plans 
under way and by the next summer the foundation 
walls were in and the building operations in full swing. 
The labor question was a serious problem during all 
the ten years, — ^labor was always scarce and prices 
were never settled. Advertisements were inserted "in 
the principal papers of the United States" repeatedly 
calling for laborers of all kinds. At one of the meet- 
ings of the Commissioners soon after the public build- 
ings were begun it was resolved to hire 

**Good labouring negros by the year, the masters eloathing 
them well and finding each a blanket, the Commissioners find- 
ing them provisions and paying twenty-one pounds a year 
wages, the payments to be made quarterly or half yearly. 
If the negroes absent themselves a week or more such time to 
be deducted." 

This venture must have proven successful, for the next 
year the Commissioners are again advertising, 

''Wanted at the city of Washington a number of Slaves to 
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labor in the Brick Yards, Stone quarries, &c, for which gen- 
erous wages will be given. Also Sawyers to Saw by the hun- 
dred or on wages by the month or year. ' ' 

Later on, as the work advances, we find the Commis- 
sioners sending to Europe for mechanics, advancing 
them thirty shillings sterling and paying their passage 
money (there were no laws prohibiting contract labor 
in those days!). ^^At present," the record runs, 
'* stone cutters and good masons have 4/6 and 5 Ster- 
ling for every actual working day." And then as 
though to repudiate some accusation which had been 
made to the contrary the record continues, 

''There is no other idea of considering the mechanics in any 
other light than the Respectable of the country. They will 
draw one half of their wages weekly and the other half to be 
retained till the advanced and passage money is satisfied. 
Stone Cutters in different branches are the Most Wanted." 

(There were no set regulations as to either spelling, 
punctuation, or capitalization to the various scribes 
who filled the office of secretary to the Commissioners 
during those early years!) 

To add to the thickening labor difficulties there are 
no houses, and no place provided for the laborers to 
live. Such entries as the following appear frequently : 

''Henry Barnes, a Carpenter and a Sawyer was allowed to 
erect a temporary building for himself and family near the 
president's palace to follow his trade." 

Beside housing labor those resourceful Commissioners 
had to see that provisions were supplied. ^'Captain 
Munroe," the secretary of the Commission, *4s re- 
quested to provide for the sustenance of the hands 
plentifully on the best terms he can," the records note 
at another time, and from the repeated references to 
the matter the poor Captain's task was not a sinecure. 
Here's a sample: 
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**Middleton Belt agrees to deliver at the public Buildings 
three days in the week or oftener if required one and one 
fourth pounds of Beef for each Labourer in public Employ- 
ment, — estimated to be about one hundred and eighty, — said 
Beef to be delivered on such days as shall be appointed by the 
Commissioners and an equal number of fore and hind Quar- 
ters the Beef to be of good quality, well Butchered also to be 
delivered in good condition.'' 

A later note adds that Belt was to be paid five pence 
per pound once a month but owing to his straightened 
need 100$ (with the dollar mark following the figures) 
was advanced to him. This matter of raising the price 
of the first contract seems not to have been unusual. 
The following is not exceptional : 

**In Consideration of the rise of flesh and Provisions Mr. 
Brent has had no profit on the May Eations, he is therefore 
to be allowed thirteen Pence Virginia Currency per ration for 
the June July & August ration. ' ' 

The ^* pence," the ^'shilling," the ^' pound,'' ^'ster- 
ling'' and the diflFerent states' currencies are encoun- 
tered very often in the early records of the Commis- 
sioners, but in July, 1795, this entry appears : 

**A11 Accounts of the Board since the first of July 1795 shall 
be kept in Dollars and Cents and reduced to Dollars and 
Cents by the Paymaster before their allowance by the Board 
and all books and Assessments relating to the affairs of the 
City shall be kept in Dollars and Cents." 

Which was of course a proper recognition of the new 
United States treasury. 

Sickness among the laborers was another diflSculty 
which beset the work and one of Washington's first 
suggestions to the Commissioners was that a tempo- 
rary hospital should be built for the accommodation of 
the sick. He closed his suggestion with the remark 
that he did not think the hospital should be located '4n 
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the bosom of the city." It was probably expected to 
erect it in some such desirable locality, for presently 
Mr. Hoban is requested to remove the materials col- 
lected for building the hospital '^from the place they 
now lie to Judiciary Square and erect the Hospital 
there." It evidently was not built on that spot either, 
for later in the records Hoban is directed to build it 
on some public ground convenient to a good spring and 
that such a location was found for it is demonstrated 
in the fact that in September, 1794, the records note 
that 

** Captain Williams is requested to purchase for the use of the 
Sick in the Hospital twelve Blankets, roles of bedding, Por- 
rengers and pots and also fresh provisions Eiee sugar and 
vinegar as may be occasionally wanted." 

Later still in the records Dr. Frederick May is spoken 
of as having succeeded Dr. Brown as physician in 
charge. In her charming letters Mrs. Margaret Bayard 
Smith refers to Dr. May, calling him *^Our Physician, 
an amiable, handsome young man." 

Despite the labor diflSculties and other drawbacks 
the work at the permanent seat of government pro- 
gressed favorably as long as the money held out which 
had been granted by the states of Virginia and Mary- 
land, but in 1793 it was keenly realized that if the orig- 
inal plan (the sale of city property to meet the expenses 
as they accrued) were to be carried into effect many 
more ^^Lotts" must be disposed of than as yet had 
found purchasers. This need is pressing, but a refer- 
ence to it is made so unconsciously, in the old records, 
that it is impossible not to smile over it. It reads : 

''The corner stone of the Capitol building will be laid on 
the 18th of September, 1793, when the Commissioners invite 
the Brotherhood of the Craft the Masons however dispersed 
to join the work. The Solemnity is Expected to Equal the 
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Occasion. The preceding Day the Sale of the Lotts in the 
City commences The Inhabitants on both sides of the Po- 
tomack will attend to their Interests — theirs and That of the 
Union are the same. The first story of the Hotel is expected 
to be up by that time and the Lottery for that Elegant Build- 
ing will be then, drawing numbers are expected from the 
Extreame parts of the Continent and if Nature Beauty and 
Solidity can please they will be gratified The Inhabitants 
of the City of Washington are Remarkably healthy." 

A seeming incongruity of subjects surely, but if we 
will but remember the financial burdens those Commis- 
sioners were bearing we can readily understand that 
in their minds the solemnity of the occasion undoubt- 
edly demanded a large Sale of City Lotts and that the 
healthf ulness of the new seat should not be overlooked ! 

The need of money to prosecute the work on the 
public buildings and to lay out the new city grew 
increasingly pressing, and the money increasingly hard 
to secure. Washington, and Congress with him, had 
believed in the beginning of the enterprise that before 
the appropriations from the states of Virginia and 
Maryland were exhausted the sale of city lots would 
provide all funds needed. When the work at the new 
seat of government was commenced Washington advo- 
cated selling the lots to individual purchasers only, 
believing that if the greater part of them could be held 
until after the removal of Congress and the offices to 
the seat of government the property would then com- 
mand so much better prices as to easily liquidate all 
expenses which had been entailed. When it was found, 
however, that the property was not commanding the 
sales expected and that the need for money to carry 
on the work was imperative he consented to the 
large real estate transaction in which Messrs. Morris 
and Greenleaf subsequently figured so disastrously. 
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Among the State Papers in the Library of Congress I 
found the following letter from the Commissioners of 
1801, Thornton, White and Cranch, to President Adams, 
which contained such a clear review of this situation 
and of the difficulties encountered during the ten years 
the new seat was building that I have copied from it 
freely. The letter was dated January 28, 1801 : 

'*No sale of lotts (in the city of Washington) took place 
deserving attention until December 23rd, 1793, when a con- 
tract was made with Robert Morris and James Greenleaf for 
the sale of six thousand lotts at $80 a lott, payable in seven 
annual installments without interest, commencing May 1, 
1794, and with the condition of building twenty brick houses 
annually, two stories high, and covering twelve square feet 
each. With the further condition that they, Morris and 
Greenleaf, should not sell any lotts until the 1 of January 
1796 and on condition of erecting on every third lott one such 
house within four years from time of sale. John Nicholson 
was afterwards taken into partnership and the terms of the 
agreement somewhat changed. . . . Notwithstanding the fa- 
vorable prospect which this transaction for a time afforded, 
the scene soon changed. The purchasers not only failed to 
pay the installments which became due May, 1795, but early 
in that year discontinued the buildings which they had com- 
menced under their contract, and on which very little progress 
has since been made" (1801). 

The failure of Morris and Greenleaf blackened the 
prospect of the new capital in every way and the 
scarcity of money drove the Commissioners with an 
appeal to Congress ; the letter continues : 

*'It was therefore decided to solicit the patronage of Con- 
gress which was done in 1796 by a memorial from the Com- 
missioners stating the aflFairs of the federal seat in as clear a 
light as the circumstances would then admit and suggesting 
a loan bottomed on the city property and guarantied by Con- 
gress if that property should prove deficient. Congress ap- 
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proved and authorized a loan of $300,000. It is needless to 
detail the fruitless attempts which were made to fill this loan 
with actual specie. The only loan which could be obtained 
was $200,000 in United States six per cent stock at par, from 
the State of Maryland and for which the Commissioners were 
obliged in addition to the guaranty of Congress to give bonds 
in their individual capacities agreeable to the resolutions of 
the Assembly of that state passed in the years 1796-1797. 
With the interest and sales that had to be made only the nett 
sum of $130,873.41 remained applicable to the use of the 
public. ... On the 23rd of February, 1798, the Commission- 
ers transmitted by the hands of the President to the Congress 
a second memorial and Congress authorized the Treasurer of 
the United States to advance $100,000 which was declared to 
be in full of the sums previously guarantied. Outstanding 
debts for the lotts could not be collected and it became evi- 
dent that the several objects considered as necessary previous 
to the removal of Government could not be accomplished with 
the means at the disposal of the Commissioners and so on De- 
cember 23, 1799, a $50,000 loan of the stock of the United 
States at six per cent interest per annum was obtained from 
the state of Maryland on condition that the Commissioners 
would give such real and personal security as the Governor 
and Council should approve for the payment of the principal 
sum by the 1st of November 1802 and the punctual payment 
of the interest quarterly." 

This $50,000 carried building operations through 
and until after the removal of Congress to the perma- 
nent seat of government, but it is most interesting to 
note in this connection that William Thornton and 
Gustavus Scott with Uriah Forrest and James M. 
Lingan ** entered into bond'' with the State of Mary- 
land for the payment of the $50,000 and interest. 
Forrest executed a mortgage on four hundred acres of 
his own land and all of the unpledged property in the 
city of Washington was held as security for the loan, 
yet the '^nett" sum realized was only $40,488.96. Mrs. 
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Thornton in her quaint and interesting diary makes a 
striking reference to this incident. She writes on 
Friday, 28th of February, 1800: 

**Mr. Scott (one of the Commissioners) sent word that 
Gen'l Forrest and Lingan were at his house so D'. T. and M^ 
Munroe (Capt. Munroe, See. of the Com.) went up about one 
o'clock. The two gentlemen are to be security with the Com- 
missioners for the governor and Council of Maryland for the 
loan obtained from the State and they had appointed today 
to meet to prepare the necessary papers to send to Annapolis 
by Mr. Wm. Brent one of the Commissioner's clerks." 

She adds that, it's a bad day, rain and sleet and snow, 
but that Dr. T. and Mr. Munroe went out in it to attend 
to this necessary business. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising to 
find in the old records of the Bureau of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds letters from the Commissioners to 
Mr. Hoban and Mr. Hadfield in which they say : 

'*The present situation of our funds rendered it impossible 
to pay the time EoU due yesterday. The roll shall be pre- 
ferred to quarterly salaries or any other demands except 
small debts due to Labourers. If with these prospects the gen- 
eral persons employed will continue at the buildings it will 
be highly agreeable to us and we hope the Sale for the 8th 
inst. may enable us to discharge their claims." 

At another time they wrote Washington (of whose 
sympathy they were always sure) : 

''In no winter since the commencement of the City has 
more been done with so little means. Hitherto all have been 
paid or quieted, and if a speedy supply could be obtained, our 
poverty tho' strongly suspected could not be certainly known. 
No persons entitled to annual salaries have during the winter 
asked for more than very partial payment, few have asked 
for any, All look forward with anxious solicitude for the 
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long hoped for guaranty and if it comes at last, it will not be 
the less joyfully received because so long delayed." 

The need for money became so pressing that in 
March, 1798, Mr. Alexander White, one of the later 
Commissioners, went over to Philadelphia to labor 
personally with Congress in behalf of the sadly needed 
appropriation to finish the buildings. He writes : 

*'I am still more concerned to find the prospects here so 
gloomy. Some wish this house (the Capitol) to be the perma- 
nent one, some wish a temporary building for the Presidents. 
Those who wish to fiiflsh the President's House talk of making 
a Judiciary of it and allege that the Seat of Justice would be 
as advantageous to the adjacent proprietors as the residence 
of the President. Others propose making the Presidents' 
House the residence of Congress and too many on both sides 
are of the opinion that only one of these houses should for the 
present be finished and that any money granted should be 
appropriated by the act to finish the one which might be pre- 
ferred." 

Unfortunately Congress was not only slow in making 
appropriations but was correspondingly free in its 
public utterances of disapproval of the new federal 
city and the building operations under way there. 
New York and Philadelphia, as well as cities in other 
sections of the thirteen states, never ceased to make 
inducements for the permanent seat to be changed in 
their favor and this helped to waken a feeling of un- 
certainty in the public mind, which, as the years passed 
and tbe financial difficulties increased, almost became a 
settled conviction that the Potomac site would not be 
the permanent seat of government. The public build- 
ings, the Commissioners, Mr. Hoban, and the architects 
of the capitol were constantly criticized on the floors of 
Congress and this added fuel to the flame of uncer- 
tainty. The direst prophecies were made that the 
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buildings would never be completed, — repeatedly it 
was suggested that the work on the capitol should be 
discontinued until the future ages, when a structure of 
such size and magnificence would be needed, and times 
without number it was reiterated that the President's 
House was of sufficient magnitude and should be com- 
pleted for the use of Congress. At session after ses- 
sion it was suggested that but one wing of the capitol 
should be built, and that the President 's House should 
be finished for the executive offices, — that it could be 
used for the Treasury Department, for the War, the 
Navy, or the Judiciary. In that case, it was argued, a 
hired house would answer for the President's resi- 
dence. This kind of criticisms continued almost up to 
the time the departments were moved to Washington, 
and of course almost hopelessly handicapped the sale 
of the new city 's ^ ' lotts. ' ' 

This naturally caused many delays. In March, 1799, 
they are hurrying Mr. George Andrews, of Baltimore, 
who had the contract to furnish the ornaments in com- 
position work for the President's house. Again they 
are writing about the mahogany for the floors and 
certain doors. Then there is an angry letter from a 
Peter Lenox, in which he tells the Commissioners that 
he understands that one Clephane is trying to saddle 
the carpenters with his neglect for not painting the 
works in the President's house and goes into detail to 
tell them the things that are still lacking — and they are 
a discouraging number. When the Secretary of the 
Navy writes the Commissioners in February, 1800, 
that the lease on the President's house in Philadelphia 
expires in the following June and that President 
Adams wishes to move his furniture and come to 
Washington himself, they are in despair and reply that 
while the materials for finishing the house were being 
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laid in and there were about twenty carpenters em- 
ployed on it 

''We do not believe it will be possible to prepare the building 
for the reception of the President until October or November 
next. The plaster and paint must have time to dry. We can, 
however, at any time, lodge very safely, his furniture and no 
attention on our part shall be wanting to hurry on the work 
as fast as possibly consistent with the faithful and substantial 
execution. ' ' 

Everything was rushing by mid-summer. President 
Adams sent down the furniture from the President's 
House in Philadelphia when the lease on it expired in 
June and came himself for a few days. But he did not 
put up at the unfinished President's house, he went 
to a tavern. Mrs. Thornton says on Wednesday, 
June 4th : 

**The president came bye about three o'clock Dr. T. had a 
horse got ready and with some other Gentlemen accompanied 
him to the Capitol. He stopt first at his house and the Treas- 
ury office. He travels in a chariot and four, and is going to 
Lodge at Tunnicliflfe's Tavern on Capitol Hill." 
He couldn't have ^ lodged" at ^'his" house if he had 
wanted to for everything was in such an unfinished 
state there. 

The last few months before Congress moved to 
Washington, 1799-1800, the work on both the capitol 
and President's House was rushed to the utmost, but 
there were many things which could not be rushed in 
those days. In January, 1800, the Commissioners 
wrote Mr. Stoddart, the Secretary of the Navy, who 
lived in Georgetown and who probably had a greater 
interest in the Federal City in consequence than his 
colleagues, in answer to his inquiry as to the progress 
of the buildings : 
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**the glass and hardware necessary for the President's House 
were written for to London early last fall and are expected 
early in the Spring. We expect the carpenters will close 
their business at the Capitol in one month from this day and 
we then intend removing the whole of them to the President's 
House for his accommodation." 

But the hardware and glass from London were de- 
layed and so were other materials. It had been 
planned to put in marble chimney pieces but that was 
curtailed — though more from want of money than from 
want of time. In March, 1800, the Commissioners 
direct that for both the President's House and the 
capitol ^'for the present'' the chimney pieces shall be 
made of wood ^4n a plain neat manner" with a view 
that in time marble or stone might replace them. 

The '* President's palace" was of great interest; 
probably about everybody living in the District or who 
came to the Capital during those days visited it, as 
well as the other j)ublic buildings. You recall how re- 
peatedly Mrs. Thornton refers to taking visitors to see 
the President's House and the capitol and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bayard Smith in her delightful letters tells of 
doing the same thing. It is evident there was a rush 
of visitors, for in the old records I found this note, 
dated 20 October, 1800, 

** Thomas Claxton writes the Commissioners to say that the 
crowds of people who constantly frequent the President's 
House interrupt the upholsterers etc who are exerting every 
nerve to prepare for the reception of the president that I am 
under the disagreeable necessity of begging you to stop all 
intercourse for a few days." 

You all recall Abigail Adams' often quoted letter 
telling of the condition of the President's House when 
she reached Washington in November, 1800, and in 
which she told of using the great unfinished audience 
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room, the East one, for a drying place in which to hang 
up the clothes and in which letter she also says, 

'*To assist us in this great castle and render less assistance 
necessary, bells are wholly wanting not one single one being 
hung through the whole house and promises are all you can 
obtain. This is so great an inconvenience that I know not 
what to do nor how to do. We have not the least fence, yard 
or other convenience without. But no comparisons — if they 
will put me up some bells and let me have wood enough to 
keep up fires I design to be pleased." 

Eemembering this letter I was most interested one day 
to run across a lengthy correspondence about these 
very missing bells in the old records of the Bureau. 
On October 28, 1800, the Commissioners wrote to Mr. 
William Herbert 

**We are very desirous of having eight or ten Bells hung in 
the President's House during the present week and under- 
standing that there are some articles in this line in Alexandria 
we beg the favor of you to use your Influence with the one 
you think best to come up immediately with eight or ten of 
his best bells and all the material necessary for hanging 
them.'' 

They evidently sent the letter by carrier, expecting 
the bell hanger to come immediately, but they were 
disappointed for on the 30th they wrote Thomas Fen- 
ton, bell hanger of Baltimore, that they were very 
desirous of having ten or twelve bells immediately ''at 
the President's House and begg the favor of you to 
come dowa immediately with the necessary bells, etc., 
so that they may be hung the first of next week.'' 

Again it is evident that they did not succeed and that 
the Baltimore hanger disappointed them also, for on 
November 7th (Mrs. Adams arrived on Sunday, the 
16th) the Commissioners write a letter to Mr. Shaw, 
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the President's Secretary, manifestly in answer to one 
he has written them. 

**We received your card of the 4th inst. relative to the ne- 
cessity of hanging bells in the President's House. We were 
well aware of the want of them and endeavored to supply it 
by an application to a bell hanger in Baltimore who died 
suddenly and we were under necessity of engaging another 
who is now employed in preparing Materials and will com- 
mence his operations on Monday next." 

But he certainly did not commence his operations on 
the next Monday for on November 21st — the very day 
on which Abigail Adams wrote the second letter wail- 
ing her want of bells ! — the Commissioners are writing 
another Baltimore firm, Messrs. Harrison and May- 
nadier, 

**the bearer Mr. Clark goes to your City to procure Bells and 
Materials for hanging them for the President's House. We 
beg the favor of you to aid him in procuring these articles. ' ' 

No success there either and this must have so dis- 
couraged the Commissioners that the subject is not 
mentioned again in the records until the 12th of March, 
1801. Then they write Mr. William Blodgett, an active 
and useful citizen of Washington who happened to be 
in Philadelphia, that they have heard of a superior 
construction for a water-closet and they wish him to 
examine it as they wish two of them for the President's 
House and they add, 

** We beg you also to inquire if a good skillful bell-hanger can 
be induced to come here to hang about a dozen bells in the 
President's House and at what price with and without the 
materials." 

Some time in April and more than a month after 
poor Mrs. Adams' Regime in the President 's House had 
closed the bells must have been hung, for the last entry 
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I found concerning them is a letter to Mr. Blodgett 
dated 27th of March, 1801, and runs, 

**We are much obliged to you for your attention to the in- 
quiries we requested you to make concerning the bell hanger 
and materials. We shall thank you to engage Mr. Hedderly 
to come down as soon as possible and to bring with him ma- 
terials of the best quality for 12 Bells. We agree to pay the 
Price he fixes and pay the expenses expressed in his estimate 
though the whole taken together we conceive to be high." 

The difficulty of putting the bells in the President's 
House was but one of the many which were encountered 
as the time drew near for Congress to move to the new 
seat of government. There were so many things to be 
done to make the President's House presentable and 
the halls of Congress habitable! Mrs. Adams wrote 
that there was not ^'the least fence" about the place, 
but it was not because there had been no effort to have 
one put up. Mr. Stoddert had written the Commis- 
sioners in February asking if a garden could not be 
laid out in the President's yard and a wall put up 
around the grounds. Mrs. Thornton makes the fol- 
lowing reference to Mr. Stoddert 's request: 

** Thursday 20th. (March 1800) Fine clear moderate day. 
After breakfast we walked with D^ T to the ground be- 
hind the President's House which he is going to have inclosed 
& laid out for a garden — it is at present in great confusion, 
having on it old brick kilns, pits to contain Water used by 
the brick makers, rubbish &c &c. — The Comms" have agreed 

to have a few hands employed on this, & D"*. T is going to 

direct it, for he says, if he does not undertake it, it will not 
be done at all. Which I would let it be. — Found old Mr. 
King there surveying." 

In referring to the garden a little later in her diary 
Mrs. Thornton says, '^this is a difficult work, without 
they have large funds to make everything accord with 
II 
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the Building.'^ It was indeed difficult work, difficult 
from the fact that they not only did not have the money 
*'to make it in accord with the Building" but only a 
limited time also before the seat was to be ready for 
Congress. All of the buildings were in an unfinished 
state that summer and all of them crowded with the 
workmen's paraphernalia. At the President's House 
in addition to the brick kilns which were near it many 
of the laborers had their temporary living quarters, 
and when the commissioners tried to move them to 
make the grounds presentable for Mrs. Adams' coming 
they encountered objections to which they had to give 
heed. Here is a letter from the laborers recorded in 
full in the old records : 

^'Gentlemen Commissioners: You cannot be ignorant of the 
utter Impossibility of Procuring houses for the Married or 
Lodgings for the Unmarried Carpenters employed at the 
President's House, Should you intention of removing the 
Buildings they at present Occupy be carried into effect. At 
this advance season such Men as are able to build must use 
every Exertion to prepare for the day they are to remove. 
Consequently the men will be all employed either for them- 
selves or their friends and the President's House remain un- 
finished." 

Further in the letter the men oflCer to rent their 
houses, 

**but if you persevere in taking the houses down we shall 
every man leave the employ on the return of this bearer by 
whom we shall expect your answer in writing. Signed by the 
Carpenters at the President's House." 

With his condition it is not surprising that the gar- 
den nor the wall did not become a reality until Decem- 
ber, 1801, when by a note in the Commissioners' 
records we learn that Peter Lenox is asked to ^Wiew^' 
the fence around the President's house, *'to report the 
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number of panels in it and if it is completed in a work- 
manlike manner." 

From the beginning there had always been difficulty 
in laying out the streets of the new city. That little 
paragraph which the magnanimity of Washington 
allowed to be inserted in the contract with the nineteen 
original landowners that they could have the use of 
their lands until the actual transfer of the ^'Lotts'' 
had taken place accounts for much of the trouble. The 
farmers continued to raise their crops where the new 
streets were to be cut through and it was, of course, a 
continuous cause of friction. Several of the frequent 
letters which the Commissioners had to write to Mr. 
David Burnes were in regard to the ^growing crops of 
corn which for two years in succession he insisted on 
raising on the ground which had been laid out to in- 
clude part of Pennsylvania Avenue, and in their last 
letter to him they very politely informed him that if he 
**does not begin the work of removal the next day the 
Commissioners will start their own workmen at it." 

A year or two after Congress had moved to the per- 
manent seat of government Mr. John Cotton Smith, 
member from Connecticut, wrote scornfully of the 
condition in which Congress found the new city. 
Said he 

**No buildings, no roads, except a road with two buildings 
on each side of it called New Jersey Avenue. The Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue leading as laid down on paper from the Capitol 
to the Presidential Mansion was nearly the whole distance a 
deep morass covered with alder bushes — ^which were cut 
through the width of the intended avenue during this winter." 

There certainly was more than a morass of alder 
bushes on Pennsylvania Avenue even before the time 
of which Mr. Smith wrote. Probably he did not expect 
posterity to take his letter literally for, as the history 
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of that time shows, there was not only a ^' paved foot- 
way'' but also a ^* carriageway'' cut through Pennsyl- 
vania avenue that first winter. The records in the 
Bureau of Public and Grounds contain copies of the 
letters which the Commissioners wrote during the 
previous spring and summer inquiring the price of 
paving ^^of both foot and carriage ways" at Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Alexandria. (Think of Alexan- 
dria's cobblestones !) By September 3rd the pavement 
was under way, for they write to the contractor ad- 
vising him 

*'that the footway should be built on the South side of the 
Avenue and for him to avoid the ancient water course run- 
ning where the carriage-way was first proposed, — to make the 
carriage-way as much within the bounds of the old one as 
possible." 

And that the residents of Washington were quite 
proud of it is seen in the reference Mrs. Smith makes 
of the new avenue, and Mrs. Thornton also. Mrs. 
Thornton wrote on the 31st of May, 1800 : 

**We walked to Pennsylvania Avenue to see what is done 
toward the pavement, there is to be a footway of common 
foundation stone and a road thrown up with ditches to carry 
off the water," 

then after a dash she adds, ^^This is only to be a tem- 
porary work." 

Nor is it true that the houses were so few and far 
between at the new seat of government in 1800 as the 
Honorable John Cotton Smith would have us think. 
In the old records of the Bureau of Public Buildings I 
found one day a page of the Commissioners' minutes 
which was headed Houses in a Habitable State in the 
City of Washington 15 May 1800, and then followed 
the items: '^ Brick 109," ^^Wood 263," ^^ Unfinished 
Brick 79," '^Wood 35." A little lower on the page a 
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note had been added some time later, ^^ Proposed 
Houses Nov. 1801 Brick 16: Wood 6.'' So Mr. Smith 
must have been mistaken when he wrote ^^No buildings 
but two on the road called New Jersey Avenue." 

The President's House was still unfinished when 
Congress arrived in December, 1800, and Mrs. Adams 
undoubtedly had many inconveniences. She tells us 
that six rooms in the President's House were ''made 
comfortable." ''Two are occupied by the President 
and Mr. Shaw" (the President's Secretary), ^'two 
lower rooms, one for a common parlor, and one for a 
levee room. Up stairs," she adds, "there is the oval 
room, which is designed for the drawing room and has 
the crimson furniture in it. It is a very handsome 
room now but when completed it will be beautiful." 
The other room she does not designate but it was prob- 
ably the "President's bed chamber" which had caused 
the decorators so much anxiety. 

It will have to be acknowledged that the President's 
House was not altogether in order and ready when the 
"Government" arrived to take up its abode in its per- 
manent seat, but when we begin to read of the delight- 
ful dinners and suppers, the "levees" and "routs" 
which so soon thereafter became the vogue in Mr. 
Jefferson's administration, under the sway of his 
beautiful daughters and the charming Mrs. Madison, 
we cannot but believe that even in the unfinished state 
of the "palace" and of the city, those gay and happy 
forebears of ours found Washington, as we their 
descendants find it to-day, altogether lovely! 



